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PREFACE 


Wu any e becomes very 
extenſive, and of courſe complicated, branch- 
ing itſelf out into many parts, the connec- 
tion of which with each other is not eaſily 
perceived, it is of great uſe to have a gene 
ral outline of the whole; ſhewing the mu- 
tual relation of the parts, and their reſpec- 
tive importance. This I have here endea- 
voured to do with regard to the evidences 
of divine revelation. This, in ſome mea- 
ſure, reſembles the map of the ſeat of war, 
by looking on which an intelligent ftateſman 
will perceive the real value of any progreſs 
that may be made by the armies on each 
fide, and thereby will neither be unreaſon- 
ably elated with any trifling advantages, 
nor depreſſed by inconſiderable loſſes, but 
only when he perceives that the enemy is 
advancing to the heart of his country. 
This appears to be now more neceſſary with 
reſpect te the evidences of revelation than 
to any other controverſy. The articles com- 
prehended in them are very numerous, and 


are 
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are becoming daily more ſo ; the objections 
of unbelievers being of very different kinds, 
and many of them exceedingly over - rated in 


the eyes of the objectors. Alſo many Chriſ- 


cians, having been accuſtomed to lay undue 
{treſs on certain articles of their faith, are 
apt to be alarmed leſt the whole ſhould be 


'overturned, when perhaps the advantage 


that has been gained by the adverſary is of 
-real ſervice to their cauſe, the article: that 


was untenable having been a real incum- 
brance on the ſyſtem, and no way connected. 


-with it. They are therefore under obliga- 


tion to unbelievers for objecting to them. 

J hope therefore that the following out- 
line of hs arguments in favour of divine re- 
-velation, in which the proper place, and the 

relative importance, of each is diſtinctly 
ſtated, will be of ſome uſe. The believer 
will hereby ſee what is the real amount of 
any objection that he meets with, and what 
will be the conſequence of admitting the 
force of it, or how far it really affects the 
proper evidence of his religion. Alfo by 
taking in the whole compaſs of the argu- 
ment, 1t will be more in his power to bring 
unbelievers from any trifling cavil, on 
which they are very apt to dwell, to the 
real merits of the queſtion ; and if they can 


7 give. him no ſatisfaction with reſpect to theſe, 


every. 
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every thing elſe he will ſee to be of little 
conſequence, and hardly worth replying 
to; though every difficulty is worth diſcut- 
fing among the friends of revelation, as is 
every difficulty in the ſyſtem of nature, by 
thoſe who believe its divine origin. | 
'The difficulties that the believer may 
ſafely negle& in a controverſy with unbelie- 
vers are, inconſiſtencies in the account of the 
mere circumſtances of hiſtorical facts, the 
authenticity of particular beoks or parts of 
books; when enow ſtill remain as evidences 
of the leading facts; miſtakes of the writers 
in point of reaſoning, and every thing be- 
ſides the evidence of the principal fads, 
which are the miracles that are ſaid to have 
been wrought at the promulgation of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions. 

I ſincerely wiſh that intelligent and can- 
did unbelievers (for I doubt not there are 
ſuch) would give a fimilar conciſe and com- 
prehenſive view of their objections to reve- 
lation. It would contribute to bring the 
controverſy to a fair ifſue, which is certain- 
ly a thing to be wiſhed for by every lover 
of truth ; and no queſtion- that was ever 
propoſed for diſcuſſion can be of more real 
mpartance than this... 

This tract contains only the heads of the 
arguments in favour of the Jewiſh and 

| Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian clans : but they are dicul. 


ſed at large in ſeveral of my publications eſ- 
r the following. 


I. Letters to a Philoſophical Unbeliever 
3 Parts, 


— 0.$HK Philoſop „ 


ticians of France on ** Subject of 
15 Religion. —2 Parts. $3 
3. Diſcourſes relating to the Evidences of 
Revelation.—3 Vols. 


4. A Diſcourſe. on the Reſurrection of 


Jeſus. 
5. Obſeryations on the Increaſe of Infi- 
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OUT LINE 

Of the EVIDENCE of 
REVEALED RELIGION. 


' SECTION L 


e Nen . this 
Inquiry. 


1 is of different kinds according to 
the different objects of inquiry. When guantity, 
ot xumbers, ave the ſubject, the evidence of the 
truth of any propoſitions is the perception of the 
perfect coincidence of the two terms of which 
they conſiſt, as that 2 aud 2 make 4, and that the 
tree angles of a right angled triangle are equal 
to two right angles. And it may be ſhewn; that 


the number denoted by the expreſſion 2 amd 2, is 


the very ſame: with 4, and that the ſum of the 


throc, angles in the triangle ie the ſame with that | 


at the two-above mentioned. 
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The proof of a propoſition of this kind is called 
a demonſtration, and as the ſcience of mathematics 
is converſant about numbers and quantity, it is 
often called mathematical demonſtration. The con- 
trary of a true propoſition of. this kind is an ab- 
ſolute impoſſibility, as that 2 and 2 ſhould make 5, 
or any other number than 4, and ſuch an aller- 
tion is ſaid to be u comtradiction. 

Another ground of belief is the conſtant obler- 
vation of particular facts, as that of ſtones, and 
other bodies, when there is no impediment to 
their motion, falling to the ground; whence we 
infer, that though we do not know «ohy:they do 
ſo, it is in conſequence of ſome invariable law. cf 
nature, and therefore we conclude that they al- 
ways will do ſo. All our faith in the principles 
of natural philoſophy and chemiſtry is of this 
kind. But to aſſert the contrary of propoſitions 
of this kind is not called a contradiction, becauſe, 
antecedent to the obſervation of the fact, the 
contrary, for any thing that we could tell, might 
have been true. Alſo all general propoſitions of 
this kind, however well faunded, are ſubject to 
limitation from farther and more accurate obſer- 
ration: 1 os ab kenn od; 

Thus it is not true MA all e nchen ex- 
cords as at the firſt we naturally imagine, will 
fall to the ground, but only ſuch as are heavier 
than the air of the atmoſphere; and in certain, 

circumſtances 


. 

circumſtances even very heavy bodies mount up- 
wards, as pieces of iron placed under a magnet, 
& c. And till we know the manner in which theſe 
events are produced, or the real cauſes of them, 
and the mode of their operation, it is impoſſible 
for us to ſay to what farther reſtrictions ſuch ge- 
neral propoſitions may be ſubject. A perſon who 
had never ſeen water in any other form than that 
of a liquid, would be inclined to ſay, that it 
could not appear in any other; though we know 
by obſervation, but not from any reaſoning a pri- 
cri, that, in a certain degree of cold, it becomes 
ſolid, and that in a certain degree of heat, it af . 
fumes the form of vapour or ſteam. 

All our faith in hiſtory, which relates to things 
wo remote with reſpect to time or place to be the 
ſubject of our on obſervation, is of this kind; 
depending upon the knowledge and veracity of 
thoſe who relate the facts. But we have found 
by our experience, that in certain circumſtances 
the teſtimony of others has not deceived us, and 
therefore we preſume that, in the ſame circum- 
ſtances it never will deceive us; and therefore that 
it may be depended upon, even as much as that a 
ſtone, if left to itſelf, will fall to the ground. We 
have, in fact, no more doubt of the truth of 
facts of this kind, as that there exiſts ſuch a city 

* as Rome, or of the paſt exiſtence of ſuch_ men 
as Alexander the Great, and Julius Ceſar, than 


3 2 We 


14 1 


ve have of that of a ſtone falling to the ground, 
or indeed than We have of the truth of the ma- 
thematical - propoſitions. above mentioned, the 
_ difference in the ſtrength of our per ſuaſion in 
theſe cafes being altogether imperceptible. But 
to afſert the contrary would not be called a con- 
tradiction, the thing not being naturally impoſ- 
fible ; ſince all hiftorians, and all travellers, may 
have told a lie, and therefore all that, in ſtrictneſs 
of ſpeech, can be ſaid, is, that the non - exiſtence of 
ſuch a city, and of ſuch perſons, is exceedingly” 
improbable, conſidering the nature 2 the ee 
in its favour. 

To prove what is a * e 
2 and 2 make g, no evidence whatever can be 
ſufficient. Bat there is nothing within the bounds 
of poſſibility that may not be proved by ſufficient 
teſtimony; that is, the evidence may be fo cir. 
cumſtanced, as that the ſappoſition of its being 
falſe ſhall be more improbable than the fact . | 
is ſupported by it. | 4 

In all caſes of teſtimony our dresses 8 
give our aſſent ariſes from a want of gnalogy in 
the fact that is aſſerted to be true, to what we 
have ourſelves faund to be ſo, or that, on any 
other evidence we believe to be fo. Thus, after 
having ſeea many ſtones, and other bodies, con- 
ſtantly fall to the ground, we not only readily * 
believe that other ſtones, but that all other bo- 

dies 


il &$ L f | | 

| dies which, we call heavy, as-wood, and even ſea- 
thers, will fall downwards, when ht ſupported 
by any ching. But having never feen any body 
Whatever nile” in the ar, except When it Was 
forced upwards for a ſnort time by the power of 
the wind, we ſhould not immediately believe the 
account of a man's riſiag in the air, and aſcend- 
ing above the clouds, by means of à balloon, or 
in auy other method whatever 3 and our reluc- 
tance to believe ſuch a marration will cominue 
All the teſtimony of thoſe: who declare that they 
have ſeen it ſhall be ſuch, as that we ſhall think 
it more probable that the fact ſhould be true, 
than chat pur informers mould either have been 
| deceived themfclves, or have intended to deceive 
us. For on theſe two . credibility 
of all teſtimony depends. 

Believing that all men are * alike, that 
they have all the ſame ſenſes, as thoſe of ſeeing, 
hearing, &. we, can have no doubt but that 
what is actually ſeen or heard by other perſons, 
wauld have been ſeen or heard by ourſelves, if 
we had been in their place, and therefore their 
teſtimony has the Lame effect as our:-own obſer- 
vation would have bad. Nay, in many cafes, a 
man may have a better opinion of the accuracy of 
ether perſons? obſer vation than of his own. He 
may think their ſenſes more perfect, their atten- 
den greater, or their 3 beider than his, 
oft 3 | and 
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- and therefore he may believe a fact more Army 
on their evidence, than on any obſervation of his 
own. Ia all cafes we believe a thing fomething 


more firmly for other "perſons * having ſeen or 


heard it as well as ourſelves. ' Mankind in gene- 
ral have ſo much confidence in theit parents and 
_ © anceſtors, that, without any examination of their 

own, or a very ſuperficial one, they receive their 
: faith with reſpect to every thing from them. 


On theſe principles, however, the king of Siam 


was not unreaſonable in refuſing to believe what 
ſome Dutch navigators told him, that in their 
country water was ſometimes ſo hard, as to bear 
men and carriages!” For having never ſeen or 
heard of water being in any other. ſtate than that 


of a fluid, he might think” it more probable that 
ſtrangers and travellers ſhonld impoſe upon him, 


than that ſuch a thing ſhould be true. 


This is preciſely the difficulty that is to be 
overcome with reſpect to the credibility of mira- 


cles, or ſuch events as are out of the uſual courſe 


of nature, and which have not been ſcen by many 


perſons. In this caſe a man would at firſt dif- 
truſt 'eren his own ſenſes, and much more thoſe 


of other perſons, till; upon mature confideration, 


the teſtimony ſhould appear to be ſo circumſtan- 
ced, that, new and ſtrange as the fact in queſtion 
was, it ſhould be, on the whole, more probable 

Foun the inſufficiency of the Anat Its favour. 
| 0 
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The antecedent probability, or improbabſlity, 
of any events, and conſequently the credibility 
of che teſtimony reſpecting them, muſt be eſti- 
mated by their analogy, or their want of analogy, 
to other known events. And the. circumſtances 
of things may be ſuch, as that even extraordinary 
events ſhall not appear improbable, but be rather 
expected. la extraordinary ſituations of human 
affairs, extraordinary characters are expected to 
ariſe, and extraordinary events to take place, 
without appearing incredible, or exciting any ſur- 
prize. And ſuch was the ſtate of the world an- 
tecedent to revelation, that, if all the circum- 
ſtances de duly attended to, it will appear far 
from being unnatural to expect ſuch a divine in- 
terpoſition, which could only be evidenced by 
miracles, or ſuch a control of the laws of nature 
as only the author of nature is equal to. Theſe 
circumſtances were the following. 


— 
n * 


'SECTI 0 N 11. 
Al not antecedently improbable 


1. 1 were funk 3 into the moſt de- 
plorable ſtare of ignorance and vice, and were 
in 1 . to much miſery. 

2. From 
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1 2. From this, it appeared by the experience of 
ages, and ſome af them the moſt enlightened. that 


there was any reaſon to expect, that men were 
. ' not able to reſcue themſelves. 


3. It might, therefore, be nde that the 
Divine Being would interpoſe in their favour, As 
he is the Maker, and the benevolent Father of 
mankind, he maſt have had a motive for attend- 
ing to the conduct of mea; and their happineſs 
or miſery could no more be a matter of indif- 
ference to him, than the happineſs or miſery of a 
child can be to an earthly parent. | | 

4. The Divine Being would naturally bote 
this method of inſtructing mankind, viz. by occa- | 
ſional interpoſitions, evidenced, as they could only 
be, by miracles ; becauſe it is better calculated 
to excite attention than any conſtant and uni forma 
appearances, the cauſes of which men in 1 
do not trouble themſelves to inquire into. 

5. Moral iaſtruction is communicated in a 
more intelligible and forcible manner by means 
of language, ſach as that of prophets commiſſion- 
ed by God for the purpoſe, than by any exhi- 
bition of natural appearances z there being great 


difficulty in deducing the proof, if not of the 
Being, yet of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
fach as his benevolence and rectitude, from the 
S * n en 
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6. It was & abſolwely impoſſible that, by the 


mere light of nature, men ſhould ever have at» | 
tained to the knowledge of a future flate of retri- * 
bution z whereas the moſt ſatisfactory evidence 
of it poſſible is eaſily communicated by revelation, 
and this knowledge was neceſſary to enforce the 
practice of virtue, whenever any great ſacrifice, 
eſpecially that of life, was required by it. 

7. The laws of virtue come with more autho- 
rity and effect when they proceed immediately 
from the month of God, or perſons eſpecially 
commiſſioned by him, thin by the medinm of 
the light of nuture. | | 
pon the whole, ie though the relation 
of miracles would be incredible, could we per- 
ceive no ſufficient pecaſion for them, the incredi- 
bility vaniſhes when it appears that they are cal» | 

culated to anſwer ſo great and valuable a purpoſe, 
and when it appears that the Divine Being, who, 
no doubt, had it in his power to work them, had 
a ſufficient motive, from his benevolence and good 
will to men, to work them. | 
It is farther evi dent from fac, that divine reve- , 
lation is not naturally, or neceſſarily, improbable 1 
becauſe it is an objection that was never mentioned a 
by any ancient unbeliever. It is, indeed, intirelyß 
modern, and had there been any natural reaſon for 
the rejection of divine revelation antecedent to | 
the cunſideration of the evidences alleged in its 


favour, 


2 


10 
favour, it could not but have occurred to men in 


all ages, to the ancients, as s well as to the mo- 
. rb 0159 


SECTION the; i He 
The external Bvidence of 3 Revelation. 


Fra AT the Divine SR? the great author of na- 
ture, has actually interpoſed to give mankind the 
information of which they ſtood in ſo much need, 
reſpecting their duty here, and their expectations 
hereafter, is proved by the teſtimony of witneſſes 
in all reſpects the moſt unexceptionable; the 
miracles recorded in the Scriptures (a collection 
of books which contain a hiſtory of the inter- 
courſe between God and the human race) having 
the following characters, and they are all that 
can be required oF the moſt incredulous of man- 
kind. 
1. They are fuficiently numerous, 

2. They are, on account of their being on a 
1 ſcale, and other circumſtances, free from 
all ſuſpicion of artifice and impoſition. 

3. They were performed in the preſence of 
great numbers of perſons ; whoſe ſenſes muſt 
have been under a ſupernatural illuſion, if they 
were deceived with en to them. Conſe- 
el | quently, 


3 
quently, we have only the choice of a ſeries of 
moſt extraordinary and moſt extenſive miracles 
to anſwer no purpoſe but that of mere deception, 
or of others to. anſwer the — and moſt bene- 
volent purpoſe. 

4. They were performed in the preſence of 
enemies, or that'of perſons the moſt indiſpoſed to 
admit the truth of them. * 

5. Many of them were of long continuance, 
ſo as to have afforded ſufficient opportunity for 
the moſt rigorous examination. 

6. Many perſons had the ſtrongeſt motives to 
examine into the truth of the facts while they 
were recent; ſome having been exceedingly of- 
fended at the publication of them, and others 
_ ſuffering in conſequence of their. belief of them, 
and that for a period of ſeveral generations... 

7. The accounts of theſe miracles which we 
now have were aan whilc the facts * 
recent. 

8. They produced the ry effect, which 
proves that they were believed at the time by 


perſons nen "oſt intereſted, to examine 
them. he 


9. Tbeir effect was 5 the greateſt on the middle 


aud lower elaſſes of men; for ſuch were the 
apoſtles; and the geherality of the primitive 
Chriſtians, Jews, and heathens; men who had not 
the advantage of a liberal education. The vul- 


gar, 
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gar, of all nations, are only credulous with re» 
ſpect to things that are analogous to their former 


faith. They are, therefore, in all caſes the laſt 


to be convinced of any thing contrary to their 
former opinions. Perſons of education, and eu- 
rioſity, are the moſt ready to embrace any thing 
that is quite new. Such perſons often take a 


pride in this; thinking it to be a proof of a ſupe- 


riority over others, and of a freedom from vulgar 
prejudices. There was, however, among the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians a conſiderable n of * 
ſons of rank and education. 


. 
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$BCTION IV. 


The Brine of the Rei of Ti 


Au the Ag aa 9464; of credibility are 
found in the hiſtory of the reſurrection of Jeſus, 
1. His death was. aſcertained by. a public ex- 
ecution,. performed by his enemies, whoſe great 
object had long been his deſtruction; and there 
was no doubt of the fact at the time. Had he not 
died in conſequence of being nailed to the ;croſs. 
and remaining fix hours upon it, the, wound in 
his. ſide by the ſpear muſt have been mortal. 
Even if he had not been quite dead, bs mu have 
4 


E 40. 2 

been incapacitated for walking about, and much 
more for appearing perfectly well, ſo ſoon as the 
third day. f 

2. None of the diſciples of Jeſus had the leaſt 
| expectation of his reſurrection; ſo that it required 
the ſtrongeſt evidence to convince them of it. 
The teſtimony of their friends would not ſatisfy 
ſome of them. „Neri leſs than that: of theic 
_ own ſenſes could do it. 

3. After his refurrettion. he appeared to bis 
diſciples many times, in the ſpace of forty days 3 
at firſt when none of them had the leaſt expecta- 
tion of any ſuch event, ſo that they could not 
have been impoſed upon by a fond imagination 
and afterwards by particular appointment, when 
they had had leiſure to recollect themſelves, and 
conſider of any kind of evidence that they ſhould 
think neceſſary, for their complete ſatis faction. 

4. None of the appearances were momentary, 
like that of moſt ſuppoſed apparitions, but of ſufs 
ficient continuance, to give opportunity for ex- 
amination, 'as for handling him, and examining | 
his wounds, which he invited them to do. He 
alſo more than once ate and drank with them. | 

5. At two of theſe meetings all the apoſtles; 
and probably many others (Thomas only being 
abſent at one of, them) were preſent; and at the 
appointed meeting in Galilee more than five hun- 
dred, ſome of whom. had doubted. | And if the 
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evidence of five hundred will not ſatisfy, neither 
could that of five thouſand, or any number 


Whatever. 


6. Jeſus not appearing to all the 3 many 
would not believe his reſurrection, and were ex- 
ceedingly provoked at the report of it, eſpecially 
the governors and leading men in the country, 
while thoſe who were convinced of its truth 
maintained it at the hazard of their lives. Con- 
ſequently, there was the ſtrongeſt motive on both 
ſides to examine into the truth of the fact, while 
it was recent; and the perſecution of Chriſtians, 
and therefore this motive to ſcrutinize the fact, 
continued three hundred year s. 

7. As the enemies of Jeſus had the eaſterly. of 
his body, they ought to have produced it after 
his ſuppoſed reſurrection. It was not in the 
power of his diſciples, few and diſheartened as 
they were, to get the body out of the power of 
the guard that was purpoſely ſet to watch it, 


' eſpecially at the time of full moon, when the city 


of Jeruſalem was crouded with ſtrangers, as it 
always was at the time of paſſover, ſo that many 
of them muſt have ſpent the nights in the neigh. 
bouring places, as Jeſus and his diſciples had 
done. Beſides, their merely ſecuring the body 


could not have availed them. How was it poſ- 


ſible for the few who were actors in the buſineſs 
to perſuade more than five hundred perſons to 
ä f ſay 


5 E012 
ſay that they had ſeen Jeſus alive, and to perſiſt . 
in doing ſo at the hazard of their lives? Had 
there been any impoſition in the caſe, it -was 
- abundantly in the power of the magiſtrates” to 
have detected it, and it is evident they wanted no 
motive to exert all their vigilance for that pur- 
pole. | 
8. The perſecution of the Chriſtians by the Jews 
ſhews that the propagation of Chriſtianity was 
not favoured by the governing perſons of the 
country; and on this account the fact of the re- 
ſurrection is more credible at this day than it 
would have been if it had been ſo public as to have 

convinced all the Jews of that age. It would 
then have been ſaid by unbelievers of the preſent 
age, that the whole was a contrivance of the 
Jewiſh rulers, that there is no evidence of its having 
been ſufficiently ſcrutinized at the time, and there 
are no means of doing it now. Thus in conſe- 
queace of the evidence not appearing perfectly 
ſatisfactory at the time it has become more ſo at 
this day. 

Such is the direct, or external, evidence-of the 
truth of divine interpoſition, or revelation. But 
beſides this, there is another branch of the evi- 
dence that is indirect, commonly called internal, 
; becauſe not depending on the evidence of others, 


but on facts now exiſting, and ſubject | to our own 
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SECTION v. | 
The internal Evidence of the Jeu: 72 and Chriſtian 
Revelations. 


T. Tun MOEN ſtate of the world, in the ex- 
iſtence of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, can- 
not be accounted for without admitting ſuch a 
ſtate of things previous to it, as, being traced 
backwards, will require the trathgof he miracles 


recorded. ia the Scriptures. With reſpect to the 


Jews, their preſent ſtate proves the truth of their 
preceding hiſtory till we po back to their eman- 
cipation from their bondage in Egypt, which 
could not have been effected without the miracles 


recorded in the books of Moſes. Nor could the 
overthrow of the various ſyſtems of heathen re- 
ligion, which we now ſee to be overturned, 


through the whole cxtent of the ancient Roman 


empire, and ſuch a prevalence of Chriſtianity as 


we are witneſſes of, have been effected without 
admitting the truth of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and 


that of the As of the hallen, and of che 2 2 50 | 


ie as part of it. 
2. The exiſtence of the public rites of the 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, the paſſover, and; - 


the Lords ſupper, are ſtanding memorials of the 
tr uth of other facts connected with them, and 
5 | cannot - 


/ 


675 


cannot be ſatisfactorily accounted for without 
admitting the divine origin of thoſe religions. 

3. The circumſtances of the education and 
characters of Moſes, and of Jeſus, rendered them 
incapable of deviſing the ſyſtems of religion of 
which they were the founders, ſyſtems ſo much 
ſuperior with reſpect to the true principles of 
philoſophy, to every thing that we find in the 
| heathen world. Alfo ſuch men as the apoſt'ez, 
ſo illiterate, and ignorant of the world, were in- 
capable of carrying on ſchemes of ſuch com- 

_ and difficult impoſture. EO 

| The evident marks of genuine piety and 
LD in the characters of Moſes and of Jeſus, 
and alfo of the writers of the books of the Old 
and New Teſtament, make it to the laſt degree 
improbable that they ſhould have been impoſtors. 
And it is equally evident that they were not wild 
enthuf:afts, but men in the poſſeſſion of their right 
minds, and who acted with uniform confiſtency ia 
the whole of their conduct. 

The character of Jeſus, in particular, bears. 
ſuch marks of extraordinary greatneſs z the au- 
thority that he aſſumed, and the dignity with. 
which he uniformly acted, were ſuch as no per- 
fon of his low birth and education covld have ſup- 
ported without a conſciouſneſs of a divine miſſion. 
Nor were the evangeliſts at all capable of feigu- 
wg of ſuch a character; there being nothing 
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| | equal, or approaching, to it in all e But 

7 4 e of this requizes a more attentive 
| | ſtudy of the evangelical hiſtory thaa many per- * 
| | ſons have giyen to it, and alſo a more accurate ac- 


. quaintance with human nature. 
ma 5. Many prophecies, known to 0. exiſted 


* 


many ages, are receiving their accompliſhment at 
15 preſent, eſpecially with reſpect to the ſtate of the 
| a les, and many more had their accompliſhment 
1. long after the exiſtence of the books of Scripture 
| * in which they are e. if there be any truth 
5 in hiſtory. 

J 


SECTION VI. 


Parious ObjeFtions to the Fewifh and Chriſtian Reve- 
| lations e 


„„ „„ 


| "4 . may be faid that the books of Scripture 
| which centain the account of the promulgation 
| of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, may be ſpu- 
rious, and therefore that the Wr is not intitled 

| 0 any credit. 
| Anſwer. The evidence of the cect facts 
on which the truth of Chriſtianity depends does 
not reſt on the authenticity of the books of the 
ww Teſtament, but on the fact of the ſpeedy 
promulgation 
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would effectually prevent any material altera- 


promulgation of Chriſtianity among Jews and 
Gentiles, which could only be cauſed by the be- 


lief of the miraculous hiſtory ; and this muſt be 


allowed on a variety of other evidence than any 
that is ford in the books, which were not the 


cauſe, but the fect of it, none of the books having 


been written till Chriſtianity had made a conſide- 
rable progreſs. According to the moſt probable 


opinion, none of the Gaſpels were written till 


about thirty years after the death of Chriſt; when 


there were Chriſtians in all parts of the Roman 


empire. 
But there is abundant evidence of the 8 
of the books of the New Teſtament having been 


publiſhed while the facts recorded in them were 


recent, and they could not have been received as 
they were, by ſuch numbers as were intereſted in 
their contents, unleſs their general truth had been 
admitted. Conſequently, the reception of theſe 
books as genuine, and containing a faithful ac- 
count of facts gives us the concurrent teſtimony 
of all thoſe perſons, as well as that of the wri- 
ters of theſe books. oy 


The high reſpect which was entertained- for 


the writings of the apoſtles, and other books of 


the New Teſtament while the writers were living, 


the many copies that muſt have been taken of them, 


and their ſpeedy tranſlation into various languages, 


tion 
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tion of theſe books. Any material corruption of 


the books would alſo have been prevented by the 
various ſes into which Chriſtians were divided 


in very early times. 


The authenticity of the hiſtorical viata of the 
New Teſtament, as the Evangeliſte, and the Ay 
of the Apoſtles, which record all the principal facts, 
was never doubted in early times ; nor was that 
of the Epiſtles of Paul, the moſt active propagator 
of Chriſtianity among the Gentiles. And it is 
manifeſtly impoſſible that ſuch letters as his are, 
giving an account of his progreſs, and of the 
effects of his preaching, letters abounding with 
alluſions to particular perfons, places, and occur- 
rences, and addreſſed to large bodies of men, 


who muſt have known whether the facts alluded 


to in them were true or not, could have been re- 
ceived as they were, if there had been no truth 
in them. Paul had alſo many enemies, who would 
have been ready enongh to take advantage 11 any 
falſehoods in his accounts. 

There were, no doubt, forged Aceh and "way 
ged epiſtles, in pretty early times; but not till 
after the publication of the Four Goſpels that are 
commonly received, and after that of the genuine 
epiſtles of Paul and others; fo that, being only 
imitations, they rather youre the exiſtence of the 


. ue 
Beſides, 


e) 

 'Befides, all theſe ſpurious goſpels contained ati 
account of the leading facts in the Goſpel hiſtory, 
fach as the miracles, the crucifixion, and the re- 
furre&ion of Jeſus, and the ſpeedy propagation of 
his religion afterwards. For though the Gnoſtics, 
the ſuppoſed authors of theſe books, faid that 
Chriſt had no real body, and was not really cruci- 
fied; they allowed that he had the appearance of 
a body, and alſo that there was the appearance of 
4 crucifixion, ſo that all the facts that were ſubje& 
to men's ſenſes are the ſame in both the hiſtories. 
nd though the Gnoſtics ſeparated themſelves 
| from the great body of Chriſtians, ſo as to be 


denominated heretics, and did not believe the re- 
furreQion of the body, they believed a future 
ſtate of retribution with reſpect to the ſoul; fo 
. that they held all that was really eſſential to Chriſ- 
tianity, all that could be a motive to a good life. 
The fact of the exiſtence of thoſe Gnoſtics ſo 
early as the times of the apoſtles, and who were 
in oppoſition to them, and yet called themſelves . 
Chriſtians, is moſt important with reſpect to the 
evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity z as on ac- 
count of their peculiar philoſophical tenets, they 
muſt have been exceedingly averſe tothe Chriftian 
doctrines, which accorded ſo HI with their own. 
But if all the books that compoſe the Old and 
New Teſtament could be proved to be ſpurious, the 
difficulty of accounting for the rife and propaga- 
IP SAR BD tion. 
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tion of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions would 
not be leſſened. Becauſe nothing but the ſuppo- 
ſition of the truth of facts of a ſimilar nature 
with thoſe recorded in theſe books can account 
for what is well known, on other evidence, con- 


| ceruing the exiſtence and the Propagation: of thoſe 


religions. 


For the authenticity of the books of the Old 
Teſtament, eſpecially thoſe of Moſes, which are 
the principal, we have the uniform teſtimony of 
the Jewiſh nation, the only proper evidence in 
the caſe, and alſo the occaſional mention of them 
by writers of other nations. And a ſyſtem of 
religion, ſo ungrateful as that of Moſes was to 
the great body of the Hebrew nation, from their 
leaving Egypt to their captivity in Babylon, 


would never have been conformed to by them, 


if the authenticity of the books containing the 
principles of it could have been diſputed. 
The later in the hiſtory of the Hebrews it is 
ſuppoſed that theſe books were written, the 
more difficult would the reception of them have 
been, on account of the increaſing addictedneſs 
of the nation to other religions. After the reign 
of Manaſſeh, who had ſet up the worſhip of 
othcr gods in the temple itſelf, when ſome have 
ſuppoſed that the books aſcribed to Moſes werc ' 
firſt produced, it would have been as eaſy to have 
impoſed them upon the Tyrians, Egyptians, or 
Chaldeans, 


„ | 
Chaldeans, for the writings of their reſpective 
legiſlators, as upon the Jews, for the ey. of 
Moſes. 

Neither was it in the power of Ezra, or of 
| Nehemiah, to have invented the books of the 
Old Teſtament after the Babyloniſh captivity, 
though they might correct and arrange them as 
they now are. They had many enemies, who 
| oppoſed their ' meaſures, and eſpecially that very 
ungrateful one of obliging the Jews to diſmiſs 
their wives that were not of Hebrew extraction, 
as contrary to the laws of Moſes ; and in this pre- 
dicament were ſome of the leading men of the 
nation. Beſides, the Samaritans, who ſeparated 
from the Jews on their not being allowed to 

join with them in building the temple, had co- 
| pies of the books of Moſes, and were as zealous 
for the obſervance of the ſame religion, in all its 
fundamental articles, as the Jews themſelves, 4 

The internal evidence of the genuineneſs of 
the hiſtorical books of Scripture, both of the Old. 
and the New Teſtament, is of the ſtrongeſt kind: 
The very multiplicity of the names of perſons, 
places, and dates, will alone ſatisfy any intelli- 
gent perſon, that they are no forgeries. No 
known forgeries were ever written in that man- 
ner. And after the time of Moſes the accounts 
that are given of the uſual length of men's lives, 


and of the reigns of kings, correſpond exactly 
| with 
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with the preſent N of nature, which i is far 
from being the caſe with the early fabulous hiſ⸗ 
tories of the Greeks, Romans, and other ancient 
nations. 
It is alſo a very ſtrong internal cridowes of the 
genvineneſs of the books of Scripture, that the 
faults of the moſt conſiderable perſons that are 
mentioned i in. them are recorded, as well as their 
virtues. | 
0557. 2. It i is ſaid, that if the facts recorded 
in the Evangelifts and the As of the Apoſtles had 
been true, all the Jews, and the Gentiles alſo, 
9e ſoon have become converts to Chriſtianity, 
Arſe 1. Strong prejudices prevent a due at- 
tention being given | to facts, and to reaſoning 
from them, if it would lead to concluſions that 
are diſagreeable to men; and both Jews and 
Gentiles Were moſt ſtrongly prejudiced i in favour 
of opinions and practices to which Chriſtianity 
was hoſtile. : 
2. Both Jews and Gentiles 3 that they 
could account for moſt ofthe. facts in the Goſpel 


| hiſtory without ſuppoſing any. divine interpoſition 


in the caſe, For, without denying, the truth of 
the miracles, they aſcribed them to the agency of 
evil. ſpirits, or to magic; believing that, by the 
ule, of certain ſet forms, of words, it was in the 
wer of men to compel the-afliſtance of ſuperior 


beings to do hate yet they wiſhed | to accomphh. 
3. The 


SS. WP; I | 
3. The firft preachers of the 'Gofpel were 
Jews, and illiterate z and to fuch perſons as theſe 


the learned, eſpecially among the Gentiles, could 


not be expected to give much attention, hat- 
ever they had to propoſe. Chriſtianity would 
therefore neceſſarily be received chiefly by the 
inquiſitive and unprejudiced in the middle claſſes 
of men, who are never vety numerous, and from 


them it would require time to become known, 


and attended to, by the ſuperior claſſes. 
Allowance being made for the operation of 
theſe great impediments, the diffuſion of Chriſti- 
anity over the whole of the Roman empire in the 
time of the Apoſtles, and its growing reception 
till the empire became Chriſtian, attended with 
the overthrow of the idolatry that had univer= 
fally prevailed in it, may be ſaid to have been 
even rapid. A good ĩdea may be formed of all 
theſe circumſtances from the. letters of Pliny to 
the emperor Trajan. Though a man of letters, 
he appears to have known nothing more of the 
Chriſtians than what he had learned from his 
examination of ſome of them, who had been 
brought before him as a magiſtrate; and yet it 
is evident from what he ſays, that Chriſtianity 


had then made an aſtoniſhing progreſs in Bythi- 


nia, the province of which he was governor. 
Obj. 3. It is faid that the accounts of the 
ſame tranſactions by different writers, as the au- 
D thors 
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( 26 ) 
thors of the books of Kings and Chronicles, and 


the four Evangeliſts, contradict one another, and 


therefore that ſince both cannot be true, perhaps 


none of them are ſo. | 


Anſ. All the different accounts of the ſame 
tranſaction in the Scripture hiſtory agree with re- 
ſpect to every thing of much conſequence, ſuch 
as all writers would equally attend to, and they 
differ only with reſpect to ſuch things as the moſt 
credible hiſtorians of the ſame tranſactions of 


other kinds are always found to differ in, viz. 


things of leſs conſequence, and which therefore 
do not engage equal attention. "Theſe differences, 
therefore, are in favour of the truth of the gene- 


ral hiſtory, with reſpect to which all the writers 


agree; and this is all that the evidence of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions requires. They 


prove that the authors did not write in concert, 


but that the different hiſtories were written by 
perſons wholly in dependent of each other, who 
all wrote from their own knowledge of the facts. 

Obj. 4. It is ſaid, that in the Scriptures 


actions are aſcribed to the Divine Being which 


we cannot believe to be worthy of him, eſpecially 
his order to extirpate the Canaanites, without 
excepting even women and children. Y 

Anſ. All that we know of God, independently 
of revelation, is from the obſervation of the 


works of vature, the laws of which, and all 
| | events 


F 


events reſulting from them, we muſt aſcribe ulti- 
mately to him. Now in the uſual courſe of na- 
ture events as contrary to our common notions 
of juſtice and benevolence take place very fre- 
quently, and without any reaſon being given for 
them, or our being able to aflign any; whole 
cities being ſometimes overwhelmed by earth- 
quakes, and countries much more extenſive than 
Paleſtine ravaged by war. How inconſiderable 
was the deſtruction of men by Joſhua compared 
to that by Jenghis-can, and other eaſtern con- 
querors ? Whereas the reaſon for the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites is expreſely given. It was 


on account of their idolatry, and the deſtructive 


vices connected with it; and thereby it ſerved as 
a warning to the Iſraelites, and the whole world, 
not to give into ſuch practices. Beſides, there 


can be no doubt, but that the Canaanites would 
huve been ſpared, if they would have abandoned 


: their idolatry. 
05%. 5. Several opinions which now appear 


to be ill founded were held by men whom the 


Scripture repreſents as inſpired. Thus madneſs 
is aſcribed to the agency of evil ſpirits, even by 
Chriſt bimſelf. And many paſſages in the Old 
Teſtament are applied by the writers of the New 
in a manner quite foreign to their original and 
proper import. Alſo ſome of the perſons ſaid to 

; D 2 bave 
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thors of the books of Kings and Chronicles, and 
the four Evangeliſts, contradict one another, and 
therefore that ſince both cannot be true, perhaps 
none of them are ſo. 0 
Anſ. All the different accounts of the ſame 
tranſaction in the Scripture hiſtory agree with re- 
ſpect to every thing of much conſequence, ſuch 
as all writers would equally attend to, and they 
differ only with reſpect to ſuch things as the moſt 
credible hiſtorians of the ſame tranſaftions of 
other kinds are always found to differ in, viz. 
things of leſs conſequence, and which therefore 
do not engage- equal attention. Theſe differences, 
therefore, are in favour of the truth of the gene- 
ral hiſtory, with reſpect to which all the writers 
agree; and this is all that the evidence of the 
Jewiſh and. Chriſtian religions requires. They 
prove that the authors did not write in concert, 
but that the different hiſtories were written by 
perſons wholly independent of each other, who 
all wrote from their own knowledge of the facts. 
Obj. 4. It is ſaid, that in the Scriptures 
actions are aſcribed to the Divine Being which 
we cannot believe to be worthy of him, eſpecially 
his order to extirpate the Canaanites, without 
excepting even women and children. 
Anſ. All that we know of God, independently 
of revelation, is from the * obſervation of the 
works of pature, the laws of which, and all 
| events 
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events reſulting from them, we muſt aſcribe ulti- 
mately to him. Now in the uſual courſe of na- 
ture events as contrary to our common notions 
of juſtice and benevolence take place very fre- 
quently, and without any reaſon being given for 
them, or our being able to aflign any; whole 
cities being ſometimes overwhelmed by earth- 
quakes, and countries much more extenſive than 
Paleſtine ravaged by war. How inconſiderable 
was the deſtruction of men by Joſhua compared 
to that by Jenghis-can, and other eaſtern con- 
querors ? Whereas the reaſon for the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites is expreſely given. It was 


on account of their idolatry, and the deſtructive 


vices connected with it; and thereby it ſerved as 
a warning to the Iſraelites, and the whole world, 
not to give into ſuch practices. Beſides, there 


can be no doubt, but that the Canaanites would 
huve been ſpared, if they would have abandoned 


ö their idolatry. 
05/. 5. Several opinions which now appear 


to be ill founded were held by men whom the 


Scripture repreſents as inſpired. Thus madneſs 
is aſcribed to the agency of evil ſpirits, even by 
Chriſt himſelf. And many paſſages in the Old 


Teſtament are applied by the writers of the New + 


in a manner quite foreign to their original and 
proper import. Alſo ſome of the perſons ſaid to 
; D 2 bave 
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43) 
have had divine communications, were not good 
moral characters. 


An, 1. It may ſait the plan of divine wiſdom to 
We em for particular purpoſes, and qualify: 


them for the part they have to act, without 


giving them any more knowledge, or virtae, than 
were neceſſary for it. If, for example, a prophet 
was ſent to cure a man of blindneſs, it was not 
at all neceſſary that he ſhould know the phyſical 


. cauſe. of that blindneſs. He might be under a. 


miſtake with reſpect to the cauſe, and yet at his 
word the Divine Being might remove the ect. 
The fame obſervation will apply to the caſe of- 


inſanity, or any other. 


2. With reſpect to the application of mine of 
Scripture, no inconvenience of any conſequence 


attended the writers being left to their own judge- 
ment vith reſpect to them, and this might be er- 


roneous, too much influenced by the mode of 
quoting Scripture by their countrymen. No mil- 


takes or falſe reaſoning, which only ſhew that 


prophets. were men, can affect their. teſtimony. 


*with reſpe& to facts, of which they were compe- 


tent judges, 

3. If the Divine Being employ the very worſt 
of men, as, in the uſual courſe of his providence, 
he evidently does, to execute very important com- 


Miſſions, he may have good reaſons for employ- 


ing 


666 


ing men of imperfect virtue to execute others. 


But in general the prophets ſent by God for the 
moral inſtruction of men were themſelves men of 
the moſt exemplary moral character, highly de- 


ſerving of univerfal- imitation, eſpecially Moſes 


and Jeſus, the founders of the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian religions, who taught as much by their exam- 
ples as by their precepts. It is alfo to be ob- 
ſerved, that the faults of diſtinguiſhed perſons 
mentioned in the Scripture are Rely ſeverely 
cenfured. 

067. 6. Le is ſaid, that if the Chriſtian religion 


be true, it would have been promulgated in an 


earlier period, and have been made Known to all 
mankind. 


Anſ. 1. Since no other advantage, natural or 
moral, is univerſal, why ſhould;we expect thir to 
de fo? Are the benefits of good government, 


of the ſciences, or of - the arts, univerſal ? It is 


agreeable to. the general plan of Divine Provi- 


dence, that ſome men ſhould be more enlightened 
than others, and that they ſhupld be employed to 


inftru others. Ignorance, and eſpecially a want 
of that knowledge which would make men vir- 


tuous and happy, is certainly a. great evil ; but it 


is not the only evil that actually exiſts; and we 
may hereafter ſee, that every kind of evil, na- 


_ tural, and even moral, has its uſe, in forming 
the beſt ſyſtem poſſible, ſuch as will iſſue in 


the 
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the attainment” of the greateſt portion of good. 
However, this ſpeculation has no propriety in _ 
this particular inquicy We muſt content our- 
ſelves with knowing what has actuaily taken 
place. Of the reaſons why they are appointed, 
or permitted, we are no competent judges. 

2. All that has yet taken place ſince the creation 
of man is probably only his ſtate of infancy, 
which. may bear but a ſmall proportion to the 
whole of his exiftence in this world. Chriſtianity 
may yet become univerſal, and be the means of 
making mankind virtuous and happy for many 
thouſand years to come. 


7 A 


THE END. 
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